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scarcely fail to be the same with the corresponding cases of 
the masc, there remains only the dat. pi. fem. to fill in from 
analogy outside of that furnished by the writing itself. But 
of that no one can feel a doubt. The declension, so far as 
made out from undoubted, existing examples, coincides exactly 
with that exhibited in the Doric dialect. 



V. — Observations on Lueian. 
By JULIUS SACHS, Ph.D., 

NEW YOBK CITY. 

The new avenue of philological communication which the 
initial numbers of the Philological Journal have opened seems 
to me to react in more than one way upon the character of 
these our annual meetings ; since they have ceased to be our 
only means of presenting the results of our individual inqui- 
ries, they will probably assimilate themselves more and more 
to the model of the German Philological meetings. In addition 
to the final maturity of linguistic research that may challenge 
the world's criticism, the scholars of Germany very frequently 
test in these gatherings the strength and coherency of their 
private speculations ; in this, the common workshop as it were, 
the crucial test is most readily applied to each new hypothesis, 
and under the investigation of unbiased critical minds the 
stability of arguments is best confirmed or else opportunely 
questioned. Starting from these premises I venture to propose 
some thoughts, elicited by a study of several of Lucian's 
writings. Prom a general conception of the literary, social, 
and moral atmosphere of Athens and Rome in the 2d century 
p. Ch. it is necessary to gather that experience of the temper 
of our author, which may serve as the common background 
of his artistic labors. So much had been effected by the older 
commentators and writers of the literary history of this period ; 
but then the elusive quality of Lucian's mood, the subtle play 
between wit and seriousness, make it doubtful at the end of 
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each treatise, whether we are to adopt the superficial line of 
argument as the end and aim of his effort or must delve lower • 
for we may perchance find a substratum of thought, which 
transfigures the commonplace of the apparent argument, and 
introduces the jjflo? of a deeper philosophic reflection. From 
the analysis of each treatise must be evolved the mental traits, 
out of which, however complex, the personality of Lucian must 
finally be substantiated and reduced to a simpler and coherent 
form. This process as the only satisfactory one, however slow 
in its workings, Director Schwarz has applied in the course of 
the last seventeen years to a number of Lucian' s dialogues. 

But in such a detailed scrutiny of the individual treatise 
there seemed to me at the outset to lurk a danger of great 
import, to wit, that complete search after truth in the one 
treatise might find an offset in too cursory a survey of the 
bearing of another, until its turn for exhaustive treatment had 
arrived ; and the inconsistencies arising from such a method 
have awakened in me the conviction that it were more in 
consonance with the advance in Lucianic criticism to attempt 
the solution of the many vexed problems from a consideration 
of the writings by groups; let the philosophic tenets, the ethic 
standards, the artistic criteria, the rhetorical practices be culled 
separately, and the sympathetic student of Lucian will not 
find it impossible to gather all these experiences into a living 
embodiment of an essentially artist-nature, which would then 
stand permanently for our ideal of the teacher of Samosata. 

Let us take up a special case. Who exerted a decided influ- 
ence on this brilliant, yet thoughtful representative of later 
Greek speculation ? Nigrinus and Demonax conjointly corres- 
ponded to Lucian's ideal of a true philosopher's character, say 
many of the. best commentators, among them such authorities 
as Jacob, C. F. Hermann, Preller. Of the existence of both 
philosophers the writings of Lucian, the Niyplvog and Arj^uv- 
uKrog fiiog respectively convey our only information to us ; now 
the Nigrinus Anton Schwarz after a careful analysis summa- 
rizes as a satire, a ridicule of the pretensions of philosophers 
(Nigrinus as type) that they could create conviction in the 
minds of their hearers by a single rhetorical effort. I confess 
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that his argumentation appears, on the whole, quite satisfactory 
to me. It lacks conclusive force however in one single point, 
to which I should like to invite your attention. Lucian sends 
to Nigrinus with an exceedingly complimentary prefatory 
letter a reproduction of a discourse which Nigrinus pronounced 
in his presence on the corruption of the Romans of his day, 
and which convinced him (Lucian) of the superior mental 
qualities of the philosopher. The discourse of Nigrinus is 
introduced by a conversation between Lucian and his friend ; 
and the latter finds Lucian so unusual in demeanor, so elated, 
that he inquires into the cause. Lucian informs him that it 
is due to the impression made by Nigrinus' discourse, which 
he thereupon proceeds to give in full. Now the speech itself 
with the dialogue that introduces it I could readily conceive 
of as a refinement upon the Socratic method ; instead of the 
reductio ad absurdum that is clearly marked in the progress 
of the Platonic dialogues (e. g. Gorgias, Theaetetus),we would 
find quite in keeping with the spirit of a later age a more 
artificial, or if you will have it, a more artistic method of 
overthrowing the weak views of Nigrinus. The conviction 
that the argument is a strained and unnatural one would 
then force itself upon every intelligent reader and hearer, 
and only the principal actor would appear from sheer conceit 
not to see the unmeaningness of his own assumptions. Such 
a development from the eipuveia of the Platonic method, 
though 1 cannot substantiate its existence as a feature of later 
Greek dialectics, appears quite in keeping with the spirit of 
literary emyovot, ; it is even possible to go a step farther ; recall, 
if you please, those Platonic dialogues, in which, as in the 
Cratylus, the logical deductions are seemingly left in abey- 
ance ; how often have ancient and modern expositors of 
Platonic philosophy doubted to which side of the issue Plato 
was ready to commit himself finally ! In these dialogues the 
first step toward this satiric envelopment of the dialogue 
would be fairly marked. But I find an impassable difficulty 
in the case of the Nigrinus in the introductory epistle addressed 
to Nigrinus. Of its genuine character no editor has ever 
entertained any doubt; it enters therefore into the scope 
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of our discussion on the same basis as the treatise itself. 
Divested of the proverbial and historical references that 
introduce and close it, its central thought is expressed in the 
following words : /lovrjv ooi SrjXtioai rrjv ifirjv yvufirjv iOeXu, ottum; 
re vvv ex w lcai <> n M wopepywc npbg w auiv Xoycov eiXifti/j,ai. 
' I only wish to prove to you what opinion I now entertain and 
that I have not been superficially affected by your discourse.' 
It is needless to say that for Schwarz and his views this 
statement ought to constitute the cardinal difficulty ; for, if 
genuine and sincerely meant, it disposes at once of Schwarz's 
theory, that the whole discourse is a huge joke at the expense 
of Nigrinus. Schwarz surmounts the difficulty with an ease 
altogether suspicious; "Diese Worte bekommen aber je nach 
der Anschauung des in Eitelkeit befangenen Philosophen oder 
des vorurtheilsfreien Lesers einen verschiedenen Sinn." Can 
we conceive that a man writes a parody on a philosopher's 
activity, so artfully devised, that its true character- has escaped 
the critical faculties of generations of scholars, that he sends 
this treatise to the philosopher in question, accompanies it with 
a letter of hearty recognition, and yet at the same time wishes 
every other reader to recognize that there is not a candid state- 
ment in all that he has said ? The reader, free from prejudice, 
would methinks conclude otherwise ; it is a preconceived notion 
that Nigrinus does not adequately represent Lucian's ideal of 
philosophy, that has led to this far-fetched conclusion. Accord- 
ing to our opinion of the introductory epistle the whole treatise 
must be judged ; and I am free to confess that I consider it a 
straight-forward expression of a philosophic standpoint. I 
would go a step farther. Schwarz in a later treatise on the 
" Gallus" says of his earlier treatise on the Nigrinus, that he 
still maintains his views on its general purpose and period of 
composition, but is not ready to maintain every position therein 
indicated. It would not be surprising to me, if calmer reflection 
had made his earlier assumption appear too audacious. With 
this suggestion I proceed to another point. 

Many commentators on Lucian, as has been previously 
stated, ascribe a prominent influence on the philosophic 
habitus of their favorite author to Nigrinus and Demonax; 
10 
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the same general principles of a well conducted life appertain 
to both, the same tendency to eclecticism as a philosophic rule 
of conduct, rather than pronounced adherence to any school. 
To Demonax is ascribed the sentiment, iy<h <$« Sw/cpa-rr/v /tev 
ai/3u), #at'jua£w 6e IXioyevrjv km (piXS> 'kpiornnrov. It is quite 
another matter however to reason that because Nigrinus and 
Demonax were Lucian's types and standards of a noble, 
reflective life, his literary treatment of them should be 
similar. It would verily be yXavK' 'Adr/va^e to cite instances 
in which the same writer according to his varying mood 
cultivates now the ornate, now the more sober narrative 
style ; and yet this essential condition of the creative faculty 
Sommerbrodt, the well known editor of Lucian in the Weid- 
mauu collection, seems to have disregarded; in his general 
introduction he rejects the A^/twvaKTo^ flio<; as a genuine 
production of Lucian's, with the words : " eine stiimperhafte 
characteristik " unworthy of the master of style. He makes 
no comments in defense of his abrupt condemnation, and yet it 
would have merited a fuller discussion, for Pritzsche, the editor 
tear' k%oxf)v of Lucian, unhesitatingly accepts the treatise. It 
cannot be because of any serious discrepancies in language 
between the wording of this treatise and the body of Lucian's 
writings, such a discrepancy as Guttentag has revealed in the 
Toxaris, where the awkward attempts at imitation make the 
difference of style only the more apparent ; a survey of the 
style of the (iiog fails to reveal any of those ineptitudes which 
might point to surreptitious authorship. The "blundering" 
quality of the description, as alleged by Sommerbrodt, must 
therefoi'e appear from comparison with analogous works of 
our author, and such a work is preeminently that, in which 
he presents his other ideal philosopher, Nigrinus. Let us 
hear what he finds worthy of commendation in the treatise 
" Nigrinus ": " its delicacy of observation and pregnancy in 
characterization." These are preeminently artistic qualities, 
but we may have impressive and truthful delineation of char, 
acter, and yet not find these evidences of the artistic temper. 
And here we reach that distinguishing line, which, it seems 
to me, should settle the mooted question. The NtypZvo* is as 
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truly a piece of artist-work as any of the earlier Platonic 
dialogues ; subject-matter and form are of equal importance to 
Lucian ; in reproducing the contents of Nigrinus' discourse, 
he wishes to show that it is the hand of a master in the 
literary art that shapes the environments of the whole ; it is 
what the Germans arc apt to call " ein literarisches Parade- 
stuck." How entirely different in intention and execution is 
the j3ioi Aii/iuvaKTog ! That it must have been written at a 
much later period than the Nigrinus, is manifest from this 
fact : The discourse delivered by Nigrinus marks the begin- 
ning of Lucian's philosophic studies ; the (iiog is composed 
after the death of Demonax, of whose philosophic method 
Lucian had gained intimate knowledge throughout a sympa- 
thetic intercourse of many years. Immaturity of style is 
therefore out of the question ; the lack of elegance, the 
unadorned presentation of the salient points of Demonax' 
character will all explain themselves, if we remember that it 
is a fiioc. Prom the Alexandrine period on, the general 
outlines of the (3log are definitely marked; the facts and 
tendencies of -a life are supplemented by a store of anecdotes, 
illustrative of these facts and tendencies. According to the 
skill of the author we must either content ourselves with this 
scanty array, or else we find the theme appropriately intro- 
duced, judiciously disposed, and harmoniously concluded ; 
and to this latter category we may fairly assign the biograph- 
ical notice of Demonax, and credit Lucian with its composition, 
unless arguments of far greater weight than those hitherto 
advanced be adduced against his authorship. 



